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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Of course modern investigators, including Mr. Bridges, recognize 
that even common human speech falls necessarily into what Sievers 
calls Sprechtakte, or speech-bars, rhythm being a universal law which 
prose must obey as well as poetry. So Mr. Bridges is in accord with 
the scientists in declaring that " in English accentual measures the nat- 
ural speech-groupings must be supreme." 

Prof. Patterson's researches were interrupted a few 
years ago, unfortunately, by his resignation from the 
faculty of Columbia University. At present he is living 
in old Charleston, where, according to a recent letter, he 
hopes soon to resume his study of this subject. The 
work of a progressive scientific mind in this much-befogged 
specialty cannot fail to be illuminating. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

CHARLOTTE MEW 

Saturday Market, by Charlotte Mew. Macmillan Co. 

A slim book of verse laden with so much observation, 
knowledge, passion, sentiment, that it is like an apple-tree 
burdened by the excess of its own beauty. Almost each 
poem has the material in it for innumerable poems, and 
almost each poem is weighed down with words. Yet 
though Miss Mew lacks simplicity, she never lacks interest. 
I think, in fact, that this book would appeal to a larger 
audience than any book of verse published in the past 
two years, with the possible exception of Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay's Second April; because the poems tell stories, 
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and tell them with genuine dramatic feeling. For in- 
stance, The Farmer's Bride: 

Three summers since I chose a maid, 

Too young maybe — but more's to do 

At harvest-time than bide and woo. 

When us was wed she turned afraid 

Of love and me and all things human; 

Like the shut of a winter's day. 

Her smile went out, and 'twasn't a woman — 

More like a little frightened fay. 

One night, in the fall, she runned away. 

"Out 'mong the sheep her be," they said — 

Should properly have been abed. 

But sure enough she wasn't there, 

Lying awake with her wide brown stare. 

So over seven-acre field and up-along across the down 

We chased her flying like a hare 

Before our lanterns. To Church-town 

All in a shiver and a scare 

We caught her, fetched her home at last, 

And turned the key upon her fast. 

She does the work about the house 
As well as most, but like a mouse; 
Happy enough to chat and play 
With birds and rabbits and such as they, 
So long as men-folk keep away. 
"Not here, not here!" her eyes beseech 
When one of us comes within reach. 
The women say that beasts in stall 
Look round like children at her call. 
I've hardly heard her speak at all. 

Shy as a leveret, swift as he, 

Straight and slight as a young larch tree, 
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Sweet as the first wild violets, she, 
To her wild self. But what to me? 

The short days shorten and the oaks are brown, 
The blue smoke rises to the low grey sky, 
One leaf in the still air falls slowly down, 
A magpie's spotted feathers lie 
On the black earth spread white with rime, 
The berries redden up to Christmas time. 
What's Christmas time without there be 
Some other in the house than we! 

She sleeps up in the attic there 

Alone, poor maid. 'Tis but a stair 

Betwixt us. O my God! the down, 

The soft young down of her, the brown, 

The brown of her — her eyes, her hair, her hair! 

The above, I think, shows Miss Mew at her best. She 
has taken one idea and has handled it with restraint. In 
the longer poems, such as Madeleine in Church and The 
Quiet House, she is in danger of becoming melodramatic 
and verbose. And frequently she loses all sense of word- 
sound, as in the cacophanous ending of this stanza: 

Red is the strangest pain to bear: 

In spring the leaves on the budding trees; 

In summer the roses are worse than these, 

More terrible than they are sweet — 

A rose can stab you across the street 

Deeper than any knife. 

And the crimson haunts you everywhere — 

Thin shafts of sunlight, like the ghosts of reddened swords, have 

struck our stair, 
As if, coming down, you had split your life. 

The final lines are as unpleasant to the ear as a finger- 
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nail drawn across a blackboard; particularly as they 
follow lines of accurate beauty. 

Almost all of the poems are objective, which, in itself, 
is refreshing in this age when so many poets emphasize 
the diminutive flutterings of their colossal ego. And the 
fact that Miss Mew successfully subordinates her own 
personality to that of the characters in her poems proves 
her a mature artist. There is nothing slap-dash about 
her, nothing young — her sophistication has mellowed to 
wisdom. And when she does not try to impart too much 
of her knowledge, we are exalted by it: 

Tide be runnin' the great world over: 

T'was only last June month I mind than we 

Was thinkin' the toss and the call in the breast of the lover 

So everlastin' as the sea. 

Here's the same little fishes that sputter and swim, 

VVi' the moon's old glim on the grey wet sand; 

An' him no more to me nor me to him 

Than the wind goin' over my hand. 

Marion Strobel 

A SPIRIT OF QUEST 

Explorations, by Robert McAlmon. Egoist Press, London. 
If poetry is an easily understood, self-fulfilling bead- 
string of so-called beautiful images that he who runs may 
read; if it implies not a continual rebellion to standardized 
beauty; if it should be simple and naive; then this bitter 
burning caustic stuff, the broken rhythm of it, the laby- 
rinthine 'sophistication of it, have nothing to do with 
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